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could go no farther, and for two and a half hours a little company,
including the crew of the doomed ship, who had just been landed,
sat spell-bound on the cliff watching the tragedy. When the
cruiser had gone a short distance, but well within the three-mile
limit, she cast the French vessel adrift, the small craft rolled
helplessly, high out of the water, without ballast or cargo, and
with only a mizzen-mast remaining. The warship then swooped
round in great circles like an evil bird of prey, and every time
that she came broadside on she fired at her victim. The first
shot missed; the second went through the upper, part of the
barque into the sea the other side. The third shot obviously
told, but the executioner fired once again and then ceased,
satisfied with her work, for the little ship could be seen gradually
regaining her water-line, though with an ominous list, and a
ballast never designed by the builder. As she sank she drifted
.slowly southward, at the mercy of wind and current. The
cruiser moved with her, keeping at an even distance and
steadily watching her victim till suddenly the end came, and
where there had been two vessels on the blue sea only one
remained. Another gallant ship had joined the company of
ghosts in the ocean Hades below.

When she had thus accomplished her work, the Eitel Friedrich
departed, having taken on board stores, which would, she stated,
with those already in hand, last her till the following April. She
kept her prisoners on board till almost the last, in order to serve,
*it was said, as hostages should a British warship appear, and
then deposited them all on shore. Our feelings on thus finding
our island invaded, resembled, in some measure, the classical
ones of Robinson Crusoe on a somewhat similar occasion ; the
new-comers consisted of the captains and crews of both the
English and French ships, forty-eight persons in all. They had
been well treated on the cruiser, and were given on landing the
remaining stores out of. the sunken barque. A camp was made
for them in the wool-shed, near the landing-place at Hanga Piko,
and formed a great attraction to the natives who flocked there
hourly to see what could be picked up. A room was found for
the captain of the English ship in the Manager's house, where
be made a pleasant addition to ti^e party. The charms of Easter
Island did not appeal to him, and he was naturally concerned for
tte anxiety which would be felt at home when his ship was